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[Continued from page 611.) 
On account of the change in my religious 
principles, I received the following communica- 
tion from my father. 


Shrewsbury, December 30th, 1771. 

My dear child,—Lately I saw a letter you 
wrote to your sister Hannah, by which I find 
you have indulged yourself in a serious way of 
thinking and sedateness of mind, more than is 
common to persons of your years ; which temper, 
if not kept within proper bounds and well re- 
gulated, may lead youinto many fatal errors and 
mistakes. Your father’s advice and assistance 
may be of advantage to you, in travelling such 
an intricate road; he having gone the same 
path before you these many years, and almost 
arrived at his temporary journey’s end. I know 
not but this temper of yours may be hereditary ; 
for, by the time I was ten or a dozen years old, 
I had an unextinguishable thirst after know- 
ledge and the truth of things, and read all 
authors I could lay my hands on. About this 
time the contest among the Quakers,—George 
Keith and his friends on one side, and the rest 
of the Quakers on the other,—ran very high. I 
heard abundance of it, and read their books on 
both sides, and compared them one with the 
other, and with the Scriptures: so that by the 
time I was twenty years old, 1 was master of 
that subject as well as most men. And ever 
since, through all parts of my life, both in con- 
versation and books, I have been searching for 
and finding out the truth, and how to make my 
calling and election sure. 

We do not find, from Adam to Moses, that 
there was any way to communicete one man’s 
thoughts to another but by word of mouth ; 
Writing not being known. Although every man 
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was born with reason, the characteristic of man 
which is called the image of God, and, being 
diligently attended to, was sufficient to deter 
them from idolatry; yet, in about sixteen hun- 
dred years, the whole earth was corrupt and full 
of violence, so that almighty God destroyed the 
whole earth, except one family. But Adam was 
living above half that time, and Methusalem 
died only the year before the flood. Yet almighty 
God, out of his exceeding love to man, revealed 
his will to several before the flood,—to Noah,— 
and in a particular manner afterward to Abraham, 
with whom he made a convenant to continue 
forever ; and that the same might be held in re- 
membrance, it was marked in their flesh, that it 
might be continually before their eyes. Yet by 
this time, though Noah lived till Abraham’s 
time, and Shem, who saw the flood, lived till 
about the time Isaac was married, the world was 
strangely overrun with wickedness and idola- 
try. 

But when God brought the children of Israel 
out of Egypt by the hands of Moses and Aaron, 
he in a more wonderful and miraculous manner 
revealed and declared himself before the eyes of 
millions, and wrote them a law with his own 
finger, which was laid up in the ark from this 
time to the captivity of the Jews ; and some time 
after, God of his infinite mercy to frail man, kept 
up a constant succession of prophets and mes- 
sengers, which he sent to his chosen people to 
admonish and threaten, and to put them in mind 
of their duty. But, for all this merciful love 
and care of their Creator toward them, the whole 
nation was several times almost overwhelmed in 
idolatry and wickedness. 

All this while the other nations of the earth 
lay stupified in idolatry and all manner of wicked- 
ness, worshipping the host of heaven and inani- 
mate things ; yet all were born with reason and 
the general illumination of mankind, which, as 
before observed, if duly listened to, would have 
kept them from these great sins. 

About four or five hundred years after the 
close of the last period, learning, writing, and 
travelling both by sea and land were so improved 
that they were in as great perfection as they are 
at present in those countries. At which time, 
our good and merciful God sent his only begotten 
son, of the seed of David according to the flesh, 
down amongst the children of men, as his last 
and greatest dispensation ; that by his example 
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and precepts he might reform the world, and 
leave the greatest sinners without excuse: the 
history of whose life, death, resurrection, divine 
laws and precepts, with the old testament, are 
all committed to writing by the same authority 
that sent him into the world, and are enjoined 
to be daily read, observed and followed ; and are 
the certain standard and rule of faith and man- 
ners, by all those that call themselves Christians, 
for above seventeen hundred years; and are of 
as great force and authority as if they were 
every day repeated to us in thunder out of 
heaven. Which books have been translated into 
all languages where Christianity is professed ; 
and in spite of the devil and his angels, remain 
sure and agreeing one with the other to this 
day. 

‘Now we may observe that the reason and light 
which every man is born with, and not assisted 
with God’s holy spirit, without a written law and 
men set apart on purpose daily to instruct them 
in it,—have run into idolatry, which is the 
foundation of all other sins. But when writing 
came into use, though very uncommon from 
Moses to the captivity, they did not fall into it 
so easily as before; and after the captivity, when 
writing began to be common, they hardly fell 
into it at all, to our Saviour’s time. 

And when our blessed Saviour departed to his 
Father, he ordered his disciples (who were to 
order others) to preach the gospel to all the world 
(which, by the way, if that which was born with 
every man was sufficient, there had been no need 
of), which they did so effectually that the utmost 
parts of the then known earth had heard the 
sound thereof before the death of all his disciples. 
And wherever they were, they left copies of the 
before-mentioned sealed oracles of God, and 
promised to be with them to the end of the 
world. Accordingly, in all parts where Chris- 
tianity is professed, they are constantly read, ad- 
hered to and believed in, and thereby satan’s 
strongest holds are overturned ; that is, ignor- 
ance and idolatry, they being almost rooted out 
where Christianity prevails. 

There is another observation may easily be 
made, that wherever God Almighty revealed 
himself to man in an audible and visible manner, 
he accompanied it with such signs and wonders 
that the devil or man could not counterfeit : 
thereby to testify that it was an Almighty Power 
that appeared to, and required such things to be 
performed by them, which he commanded them 
to do. 

You tell your sister in said letter, that you 
have changed your principles, and joined your- 
self to the simple, despised people, the Friends ; 
by which I understand the Quakers, and shall 
address myself to you accordingly. By which 
means you have espoused, and are chargeable 
with all the errors of those people, both in faith 
and practice. 
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You, by your parents in your infancy, was 


dedicated unto, and entered into covenants with 
God, and was baptized into or in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and was to 
continue Christ’s faithful soldier and servant to 
your life’s end ; (your faith or principle in him 
being briefly comprised in the apostle’s creed) 
and to obey his commandments as they are de- 
clared unto us in the above-mentioned written, 
revealed words of God, in the Old and New Tes. 
taments. That your parents had authority so to 
do, I shall say more on hereafter; but I can’t 
help repeating, This faith, or principle, you have 
changed from ! 


The first Quakers that ever were heard of in the 


world, as a society, arose in the north of Eng- 
land in the year 1650-51. 
see Edward Burrough’s Kpistle to George Fox’s 
Great, Mystery, a book in folio; which book I 
have seen in Crosswicks ; and, by some phrases 
in your letter, you have also. 


For proof of which, 


You will find when you read the Holy Scrip- 


tures, that our blessed Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
was born, bred up, eat and drank, and lived as 
other men do in all respects, sin excepted, all the 
days of his life, and is often called the son of 
man, and was crucified for us that bitter death 
without the gates of Jerusalem. All this was 
outward, palpable and visible. 


George Fox, the founder of the society or 


people you have lately joined with, says expressly 
in said book above-mentioned, which I have read, 
‘“‘ Now if there be any other Christ than he that 
is crucified within, he is the false Christ: the 
devils and reprobates may make a talk of him 
without.” 
opponents C. W. “ The devil was in thee. Thou 
sayest thou art saved by Christ without thee, and 


In the same book he tells one of his 


so hast recorded thyself to be a reprobate.” All 
Christians, in George Fox’s time, before and 
since, daily experiencing the blessed effects of 
his holy Spirit, and praying for the indwelling 
thereof in their hearts. 

My dear child, stop a little and consider. It 
is impossible that both these above positions can 
be true: one must be false ; the Holy Scriptures 
must be wrong,—or George Fox and the other 
Quakers that are looked upon as sons of God, 
are: for the Holy Scriptures tell us he was 
crucified without the gates of Jerusalem, on 
mount Calvary, taken down from the cross and 
buried ; and which if it were only within men, 
cannot possibly be so. 

The beloved disciple tells us not to believe 
every spirit, but to try them. How shall we 
try them? By themselves? Must I try the 
light or spirit in my heart, by itself? ask it 
whether it be a true light or spirit, or not? It 
says it is. So does every false spirit say. Then 
I must not take its word, but I must try it. 1 
demand how I must try it. Therefore it must 
be by something else than its own dictates; 
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which is the Holy Scriptures,—a certain rule to 
walk by! being plain directions in writing, as- 
serted by the Holy Spirit of Ged, which will 
not be wanting if faithfully prayed for. 

Now by this unerring rule, let us try the above 
doctrine of George Fox. St John saith, “‘ Every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh, is not of God.” Itis mani- 
fest that if there is no other Christ but he that 
is crucified within, he never could come in the 
flesh, and be crucified without the gates of 
Jerusalem; and that was once for all. Iam 
loath to tell you what spirit the apostle saith it 
is, because my beloved daughter says she has 
joined herself with that people who believe G. 
Fox to be inspired by God. 


To be continued. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PROPHET ISAIAH. 


It would seem, in reading the effusions of this 
prophet of the Lord, that in spiritual vision he 
ascended to the third heaven, and there, wrapt 
in extatic reverie, he beheld the glory, sublimity, 
excellency and grandeur of Christ’s kingdom, 
established in righteousness, to endure forever 
and ever, with the exceeding great and blessed 
privileges resulting to mankind from yielding to 
a government so exalted in character and eter- 
nally permanent, where the tranquillizing power 
of the love of God should so eminently prevail, 
as to subdue the ferocious passions of enmity, 
hatred, and malice; and mould them into kind- 
ness, forbearance, and endearing tenderness ; 
with the elevating characteristics of meekness, 
humility, and the crowning virtue of the ever- 
lasting patience. Clothed with these immutable 
excellencies originating from the pure streams 
that issue from the fountain of all good, men 
would gradually rise step by step until all might 
stand upon that holy mountain, ‘“‘ where nothing 
can hurt, nor destroy.”” He saw also the sad, the 


mation, the new moons and set times were hate- 
ful to infinite purity, and he said through his 
prophet, “I will hide mine eyes when ye spread 
forth your hands, your many prayers I will not 
hear.” Then were they most solemnly entreated 
to make a change, to abstain from all that de- 
filed. Wash ye, make ye clean, put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes. Come, 
now, let us reason together, saith the Lord, though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool. If ye be willing and obedient ye shall 
eat the good of the land, and when my hand has 
been turned upon you to purify, and the dross 
and tin thoroughly purged away, then will I 
restore judges as at the first, and counsellors as 
at the beginning, and thou shalt be called the 
righteous city, the faithful city, redeemed through 
judgment, and converted by righteousness. 

Then the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established in the top of the mountains, and 
exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow 
unto it, and the invitation shall go forth, come 
ye, let us go up to this mountain, let us enter 
this house of God, for there he will teach us of 
his ways, and we will walk in his paths ; for out 
of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem. 

Himself shall judge among the nations and 
rebuke many people, and they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. All this the prophet saw would be effected 
for them when they came to walk in the light 
of the Lord, and cast their idols of every kind to 
the moles and to the bats. ‘The lofty looks of 
men should be humbled, their haughtiness bowed 
down, and the Lord alone be exalted in that day. 
Ah! in this reliance upon the arm of Omnipotence, 
their eyes were prepared to discover the beauty 
of holiness, and the glorious attribute of mercy 
shining forth, as the sunbeams of a morning with- 


degenerated state of his own people, their depar- | out clouds, where their soul might enter into the 
tures from the law of rectitude and the standard | tabernacle that shall not be taken down, but be- 
of uprightness, with the enormities that had | come a shadow in the day time from the heat, 


crept in amongst them and obtained sanction, 
even from the high priest down through the 
various orders. He appealed to the highest in 
standing first, “‘ Hear, 0! heavens, and give ear, 
0! earth, for the Lord hath spoken.” Ah! sinful 
nation, that have forsaken the Lord; the whole 
head is sick, and the heart faint; there is no 
soundness, from the sole of the foot upward, but 
wounds and bruises that have not been bound 
up, nor mollified with ointment ; your country is 
desolate and overthrown by strangers. The 
daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a vine- 
yard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, as a 
besieged city. In this state there was no sweet 
savor went up when they offered sacrifices; their 
oblations were vain, their solemn feasts an abom- 


and a place of refuge, a convert from the storm 
and the rain. 

Now is all praise ascribed unto God; he is 
their song and their comforter. Jehovah is their 
strength, and with joy they draw water out of 
the wells of salvation. Every one that remaineth 
in Zion and in Jerusalem shall be called holy, 
even every one that is written among the living, 
and blessings descend like dew upon the tender 
herb. On all hills that shall be digged with 
the mattock, there shall not come briers and 
thorns, but it shall be for the sending forth of 
oxen, and the — of lesser cattle. For the 
Lord God is sanctified among the people ; he is 
become their fear, and their dread, and his law 
their delight. 
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William Savery’s Narrative of the early part of 


his life, and Religious Exercises. 
[Concluded from page 612.] 

This brought great distress and anxiety of 
mind over me ; and, sometimes, I was ready to 
doubt the truth of those divine revelations. I 
was also exceedingly desirous to find, if possible, 
an easier way to happiness, than by submitting 
myself wholly to the cross, of which I had, as 
yet, experienced but little. And one night, as 
I was much tossed and distressed in mind, (which 
was usual for me about that time,) I went to 
bed as one that was in a dark and howling wil- 
derness, where I could see no way out, to the 
right hand, orto the left. But, atlength, the Lord, 
who, indeed, watched over me continually fur good, 
(blessed and praised forever be his name!) brought 
me into some degree of composure, so that I 
believe I went to sleep. Be that as it might, it 
appeared to me that I was travelling with a 
Friend, and we saw, at a distance from us, a very 
spacious house, the like I had never seen, situate 
on a high hill, which I believed to be the man- 
sion of rest and happiness. We kept together 
along the road, and with little difficulty ar- 
rived within a few yards of the house, which we 
then perceived to be the back part of it; and in 
the door stood a very venerable old man, whom 
I thought to be one of the prophets, and who, 
I think, beckoned us not to come forward; at 
which we stopped ; and he informed us, we were 
not right; that this was not the right way into 
the house ; and that if we got in that way, we 
should not enjoy the happiness we expected. 
Upon which I left my companion, and soon found 
myself at the front of the house. But now, the 
difficulty appeared ; for, between me and it was 
a furnace, which all that ever arrived therein 
must pass through. Around this furnace, at a 
little distance, stood a multitude of people, who, 
I believed, had likewise the desire that I had, of 
getting into the house, and were looking at 
the furnace, but were afraid to enter. I pressed 
forward, and got near the mouth, and it appeared 
exceeding hot, about four times as long as my- 
self, and about four feet in diameter. As I stood 
viewing it, I believed the fire was much the hottest 
round the sides, but decreased in heat towards the 
middle, which appeared to be the best place to pass 
through ; and where, if I could be steady enough 
to keep, I should receive the least hurt. My 
thoughts were much tossed to and fro, and 
very irresolute, and I reasoned thus: If 
thou shouldst attempt to pass through, and 
find the fire too hot, and be obliged to come out 
again, backwards, thou wilt then become the 
laugh and scorn of all the multitude; and I be- 
lieve my heart failed me, and I turned away 
sorrowful, and remember no further; but thus 
far, dwelt exceedingly lively in my imagination, 
and with uncommon clearness. i immediately 
related it to my beloved partner, who, being ac- 
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quainted with my state of mind, without much 


esitation, could unravel the meaning of it; 
which, indeed, was so plain, that he that runs 
might read. 

Though I have not been apt to catch at every 
imagination that presents itself in sleep,—be- 
lieving, in general, that dreams are but of small 
import, and commonly proceed from the engage. 
ments of the day,—yet, I have no doubt, that 
the Lord is pleased, at times, to manifest himself 
to man in dreams, as he sees meet, either for 
encouragement, reproof, or instruction. Indeed, 
various and marvellous are his workings for the 
recovery of poor fallen man; and the depth of 
his love, who can fathom? I believe, to a mind 
attentive, and desirous to walk in his counsel, 
and live in his fear, the revelation of his will, 
when it is made in this manner, is as indisputa- 
bly clear as in any way whatever. For he speaks 
intelligibly to his children, and they know his 
voice, and the stranger, with all his arts, cannot 
deceive them. 

With respect to what I have related, the strong 
impression it made on my mind, the plain appli- 
cation of it to the state I was then in, and the 
instruction it conveyed to me, left no room to 
doubt its being divinely intended for my good. 
But as it opened my eyes more clearly to discern 
where I was, and that all the righteousness of 
my own putting on was as filthy rags, of which 
I must be stripped, before I could experience a 
putting on of that purity and righteousness 
which is the fine linen of the saints. So it 
brought great distress and anxiety of mind overme. 

I was not fond of opening my condition to any; 
for I saw the world, and the people of it, were 
in a state of estrangement from God, and could 
give me no comfort. And as for those who had 
been, in measure, mercifully redeemed from 
the spots of it; though, at times, the Master 
furnished them with a drop of consolation for 
me; yet as they were but servants, I saw noth- 
ing in them for me to lean upon. It seemed 
right for me to dwell alone, and keep my eye 
open, and wy spiritual ear attentive to Him who 
is the unchangeable High Priest of his people, 
and with whom are all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, who knows the states of all his 
children; and when and where he leads, he 
graciously affords ability to follow, to the praise 
of his ever adorable name. 

Now, it pleased him to lead me as into the wil- 
derness, and to give me a sight of my former 
disobedience and folly. Oh! the bitterness and 
distress that covered me, when I was alone or 
in meetings. I experienced but few pleasant 
draughts of his love. My meat was as gall and 
wormwood, and my drink as of the bitter waters 
of Marah. But my trials were not unfelt by some 
sympathising Friends, who were anxious that I 
might know an establishment upon the Rock 
immoveable. 
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Thus I continued for some time, but was still 
preserved, and felt desirous to know the Master’s 
will ; and, in measure, was made willing to obey, 
though under the cross. But the way to the 
kingdom was, for some months, much darkened ; 
and a sense of my wickedness and sinful conduct, 
often brought me almost to despair of ever find- 
ing forgiveness with an offended God. My bur- 
den in meetings was almost insupportable, and I 
sometimes left them before they were done, and 
came home, bewailing myself alone. I also 
frequently staid away from them. 

Oh! these were times of baptism, never to be 
forgctten in mutability. In one of these sea- 
sons, as I was one evening sitting in my house 
alone, great horror and trouble seized me, and I 
wept aloud. After a short time, I went to bed, 
but my distress was so great, ¢hat I was almost 
overwhelmed. I thought I tasted something like 
the misery of fallen spirits; and not being able 
to contain myself, I rose, and walked the room. 
There was then, as I afterwards thought, but a 
small matter betwixt my state, and the state of 
those who are deprived of their reason; for I 
used many expressions of terror, such as I think 
would have been shocking to me to hear at any 
time of my life. My spirits at length being 
nearly exhausted, 1 threw myself on the bed 
again, where I had not lain long, before I grew 
cold, like one near death; a clammy sweat 
covered me all over, and I was, to appearance, 
in a state of stupidity or insensibility. Yet, in 
this awful condition, I was, through adorable 
mercy, released from the horror that before had 
surrounded me. I became comforted with a 
sight and feeling of a state of inexpressible hap- 
piness and joy ; and when I was so far come to 
myself, as to have utterance given me, I cried 
aloud on this wise: Oh! now I know that my 
Redeemer lives. And, Oh! the sweetness [ 
then felt, in being favored with such an evidence 
of the goodness and mercy of God. It far sur- 
passed any thing I had ever experienced before; 
and was such that I hope to bear in remembrance, 
as long as I havea being here. ‘Tears of joy 
ran freely down my cheeks, insomuch that I 
could not restrain them, nor scarcely utter a 
word for a considerable time. My dear partner, 
who shared with me in my affliction, was also 
made partaker with me in my exceeding great 
joy. Blessed forever be the name of the Lord ; 
though he sees meet, for our refinement, to try 
us, even to an hair’s-breadth ; yet, in our utmost 
extremity, is his all-powerful arm made bare for 
‘ our deliverance. 


While Christ teaches men the knowledge of 
the true God, and the way of salvation, he at 
the same time teaches them lessons of prudence, 
economy and common sense. And it is worthy 
of remark that all who are taught of him, are not 
only saved, but their understandings are much 
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improved. True religion, civilization, mental 
improvement, common sense, and orderly be- 


haviour, go hand in hand.— Clark’s Commenta- 
ries. 


EXTRACTS FROM KELTY’S EARLY DAYS OF 
FRIENDS. 

In the year 1660, the rightful heir to the 
throne being restored to his dominions, the whole 
face of public affairs was changed ; and from the 
sombre appearance which the nation had worn in 
the days of the sectarian commonwealth, it then 
went to the other extreme of manifest and almost 
unbridled licentiousness. 

It was not very likely, in this state of things, 
that an appeal from a plain man like George 
Fox could tend to stop the current of iniquity 
which was streaming through the country; but 
believing himself called upon to witness against 
it, he attacked it at its chief source, in the follow- 
ing curious address to the king; which he thus 
introduces in his Journal :— 

“T was moved, also, to write to the king, to 
exhort him to exercise mercy and forgiveness to- 
wards his enemies, and to warn him to restrain 
the profaneness and looseness that was got up in 
the nation on his return.” 


“ To the King. 
“ King Charles,—Thou camest not into this 
nation by sword, nor by victory of war, but by 
the power of the Lord. Now if thou dost not 


live in it [viz. the power of the Lord] thou wilt 


not prosper. If the Lord hath showed thee 
mercy and forgiven thee, and thou dost not shew 
mercy and forgive, God will not hear thy prayers, 
nor them that pray for thee. If thou dost not 
stop persecution and persecutors, and take away 
all laws that hold up persecution about religion ; 
if thou persist in them, and uphold persecution, 
that will make thee as blind as those that have 
gone before thee. For persecution hath always 
blinded those that have gone intoit ; [aud] such 
God by his power overthrows, doth his valiant 
acts upon, and bringeth salvation to his oppressed 
ones. If thou bear the sword in vain, and let 
drunkenness, oaths, plays, and May-games, with 
such-like abominations and vanities, be en- 
couraged or go unpunished, as setting up of 
May-poles with the image of the crown a-top of 
them, &c., the nations will quickly turn like 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and be as bad as the old 
world, who grieved the Lord till he overthrew 
them ; and so he will you, if these things be not 
suppressed. Hardly was there so much wicked. 
ness at liberty before, as there is at this day ; as 
though there was no terror nor sword of magis- 
tracy ; which doth not grace a government, nor 
is a praise to them that do well. Our prayers 
are for them that are in authority, that under 
them we may live a godly life ; in which we have 
peace, and that we may not be brought into an- 
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godliness by them. Hear, and consider, and do 
good in thy time, whilst thou hast power. Be 
merciful and forgive; that is the way to over- 
come, and obtain the kingdom of Christ. 


“q. ¥.” 


At the time of writing this epistle, George was 
a prisoner in Lancaster Castle ; whither he had 
been roughly taken, whilst visiting his friend 
Margaret Fell at Swarthmore, and committed on 





















































the mittimus which more particularly specified 














not obtain a sight of. 























peat to him the substance of it, (which, in gene- 
ral, was simply what has been stated, with the 
addition of his holding fanatic opinions,) he an- 
swered it by a sort of manifesto, which is greatly 
too prolix for insertion as it stands; but from 
which a few extracts may be acceptable. 


‘«‘T am a prisoner at Lancaster, committed by 
Justice Porter. A copy of the mittimus I cannot 
get ; but such expressions I am told are in it, as 
are very untrue; as that I am generally suspect- 
ed to be a common disturber of the nation’s 
peace, an enemy to the king, and that I with 
others should endeavor to raise insurrections, 
&c.; all of which is utterly false, and I do, in 
every part thereof, deny it. 

“And whereas Major Porter saith, am an 
enemy to the king, this is false; for my love is 
to him, and to all men; even though they be 
enemies to God, to themselves, and to me. . 

It is much he should say I am an enemy to the 
king ; for I have no reason so to be; he having 
done nothing against me. 

‘¢ And whereas he saith, that I, together with 
others of my fanatic opinion, as he calls it, have 
of late endeavored to raise insurrections, Xe. ; 
this is altogether false. To these things I am 
asa child, and know nothing of them. The 
postures of war, I never learned; my weapons 
are spiritual, and not carnal, for with carnal 
weapons I do not fight. And as for 
the word fanatic, which signifies ‘furious, foolish, 
mad,’ &c., we are not furious, foolish, or mad; but 
through patience and meekness have torne lies, 
slanders, and persecutions, many years, and have 
undergone great sufferings. The spiritual man 
that wrestles not with flesh and blood, and the 
Spirit that reproves sin in the gate, which is the 
Spirit of truth, wisdom, and sound judgment, is 
not mad, foolish, furious, which fanatic signifies : 
but all are of a mad, foolish, furious spirit, that 
wrestle with flesh and blood, and with carnal 
weapons, in their furiousness, foolishness and 
rage. This is not the Spirit of God, but of er- 
ror, that persecutes in a mad, blind zeal, like 
Nebuchadnezzar and Saul.” 
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the plea of being a disturber of the nation ; but 


in what way he created disturbances, he could 
The only favor granted 
him, was permission that two of his friends might 
read it, at a visit they made the goaler to request 
a copy thereof ; and being able to retain and re- 



















He subscribes this paper, 

“From an innocent sufferer in bonds, and 
close prisoner in Lancaster Castle ; called 
“GEORGE Fox.” 

Tn the mean time many exertions were making 
on the part of his friends towards his emancipa- 
tion ; Margaret Fell going herself to London, to 
petition the kingin his behalf. In this purpose 
she was joined by Ann Curtis, whose father, a 
sheriff of Bristol, had been executed in the past 
times, for endeavoring to aid the restoration of 
the king: upon the strength of which circum. 
stance, she was kindly received by Charles, and 
an order given, that his secretary should desire 
George Fox to be had up for a hearing in Lon- 
don. 

“ But when they came to the secretary for the 
order,” says Geérge, “he said it was not in his 
power ; he must go according to law, and [ must 
be brought up by an habeas corpus, before the 


judges.” 


Accordingly a writ was sent, and delivered to 
the sheriff (signifying it was the king’s pleasure 
he should be sent up by an habeas corpus.) 
‘‘ But because it was directed to the Chancellor 
of Lancaster,” he continues, ‘the sheriff put it 
off to him; on the other hand, the chancellor 
could not make the warrant upon it, but said the 
sheriff must do that. At length both chancellor 
and sheriff were got together; but being both 
enemies to truth, they sought occasion for delay, 
and found an error in the writ ; which was, that 
being directed to the chancellor it said, ‘ George 
Fex in prison under your custody’—whereas the 
prison I was in, was not in the chancellor’s 
custody, but the sheriff's; so the word your 
should have been Ais. Upon this, they returned 
the writ to London again, only to have that one 
word altered.” 

When it is remembered, that these were days 
in which the mail-bags were not carried by rail- 
roads, and probably, not even with the dispatch 
of a carrier’s cart, it will seem no ordinary trial 
of patience to have to wait in prison the issue 
of such frivolous mistakes. But the principles 
of that faith which George professed and prac- 
tised, had their deepest root and most flourish- 
ing growth in circumstances of this exercising 
kind. Hence Isaac Penington, in one of his 
letters, desires a suffering friend to “ prize in- 
ward exercises, griefs, and troubles ; and let faith 
and patience have their perfect work in them.” 

When the writ was altered and brought down 
again, the matter was never the nearer being 
settled ; ‘ for the sheriff refused to carry me up,” 
says George, “unless I would seal a writing to 
him, and become bound to pay for the sealing, 
and the charge of carrying me up; which I 


denied ; telling them I would not seal any thing 
to them, nor be bound. 
awhile, and I continued in prison. 
the assize came on; but as there was a writ for 


So the matter rested 
Meanwhile 
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removing me, I was not brought before the 
judge.” 

It was long before the sheriff would yield the 
point of removing him to London, without his 
consenting to bear the expense thereof ; at last 
finding him immoveable on this point, he was 
desired to put in bail for his appearance in London 
on such a day, in which case he was to have 
permission to go there in his own way, and with 
any of his friends. 


“T told them,” he says, ‘I would neither put 
in bail, nor give one piece of silver to the goaler ; 
for I was an innocent man ; they had imprisoned 
me wrongfully, and laid a false charge upon me. 
Nevertheless, I said, if they would let me go 
with one or two of my friends, I might go up 
and be in London on sucha day, if the Lord 
should permit ; and if they desired it, I, or any 
of my friends that went with me, would carry up 
their charge against me. 

“ When they saw that they could do no other- 
wise with me, the sheriff consented that I should 
go with some of my frignds, without any other 
engagement than my word, to appear before the 
judges in London, such a day of the term, if the 
Lord should permit.” Accordingly, being re- 


leased, after a few visits amongst his friends, he, 
at the appointed time, appeared in London, carry- 
ing his own charge with him ; which, having de- 
livered into the hands of the proper authorities, 
he repaired, as he was directed to do, at a cer- 
tain time, to the bar of the King’s Bench, ac- 


companied by some of his friends. 


“T was brought into the middle of the court,” 
he says, ‘‘ and as soon as I came in, [ was moved 
to look about, and turning to the people said, 
‘ Peace be among you!” 


The charge against him being read, and some 
emotion testified on the part of the court, at the 
statement which represented him and his friends 
as attempting to embroil the nation in blood, by 
raising a civil war, &c. he stretched out his arms, 
and exclaimed, with asimplicity quite his own, 
“Tam the man whom that charge is against ; 
but I am as innocent as a child concerning it. 
I have never learned any war postures. 


“ Do you think,” he continued, “ that if I and 
my friends were such men as the charge declares, 
that [ should have brought it up myself, against 
myself? or that I should be suffered to come up, 
with one or two of my friends with me? Had 
I been such a man as this charge sets forth, I 
had need to have been guarded up with a troop 
or two of horse. Butthe sheriff and magistrates 
of Lancaster thought fit to let meand my friends 
come up with it ourselves, almost two hundred 
miles, without any guard at all; which you may 
be sure they would not have done, if they had 
looked upon me to be such a man.” 


_ The result of the whole was, that, after hav- 
ing been a prisoner somewhat more than twenty 
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weeks, he was, by the king’s command, libe- 
rated. 
[To be continued.] 


HAPPY ILLUSTRATION, 


On my return to France, in a vessel that had 
been on a voyage to India, as soon as the sailors 
perfectly distinguished the land of their native 
country, they becamein a great measure incapable 
of attending to the duties of the ship. Some 
looked at it wistfully, without the power of mind- 
ing any thing else; others dressed themselves in 
their best clothes, as if they were going that mo- 
ment to disembark ; some talked to themselves, 
and others wept. 

As we approached, the disorder of their minds 
increased. As they had been absent several 
years, there was no end to their admiration of 
the hills, the foliage of the trees, and even the 
rocks that skirted the shore, covered with weeds 
and mosses. The church-spires of the village 
where they were born, which they distinguished 
at a distance up the country, and which they 
named, one After another, filled them with trans- 
ports of delight. But when they saw on the 
quays their fathers and mothers, their wives, 
their children, and their friends, stretching out 
their arms with tears of joy, and calling them by 
their names, it was no longer possible to retain 
them on board; they all sprang on shore, and it 
became necessary, according to the custom of the 
port, to employ another set of mariners to bring 
the vessel to her mooring. 

What then would be the case were we indulged 
with a sensible display of that heavenly country, 
inhabited by those who are worthy of our most 
sublime affections? The laborious and vain cares 
of this life would from that moment come to an 
end. Its duties would be forsaken, and all our 
powers and feelings would be lost in perpetual 
rapture. It is wisdom, therefore, that a veil is 
spread over the glories of futurity. Let us en- 
joy the hope that the happy land awaits us ; and, 
in the mean time, let us fulfil with cheerfulness 
and patience what belongs to our present condi- 
tion. 


HEAVENLY TRUTH. 


A class of girls, varying in age from eight to 
twelve years, were engaged in reading the 13th 
of Luke. In the course of questioning, they 
were asked, “ What isa parable?” “ A story 
teaching heavenly truth,” was the reply. After 
a few simple questions upon the story of the 
barren fig tree, the inquiry was made, ‘“ Now 

| what is the heavenly truth we are here taught ?” 
The answer was readily given, “ That God looks 
for fruit on us.” ‘And what is the fruit for 
which he looks?” was naturally the-next ques- 
tion ; but the ready and beautiful application of 
Scripture was scarcely expected, as one of the 
youngest in the class rose, and without a mo. 
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ment’s hesitation replied—‘ The fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 
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In the memoir of Increase Woodward we pub- 
lish a letter written by her father, soon after she 
joined in membership with Friends. The accusa- 
tions of unsoundness which he makes against the 
people to whom she had united herself in reli- 
gious profession, are the same that have been 
made against the Society from its first rise, and 
no doubt had their origin in prejudice, caused by 
a non-conformity to the popular creeds and prac- 
tices of their fellow professors of the Christian 
name. The mode of worship, and the peculiar 
testimonies which our predecessors were called 
upon to uphold, came into direct conflict with 
the popular system of religion which relied upon 
a hireling priesthood, and upon the administra- 
tion of outward ordinances, as necessary to the 
work of salvation. Believing in the great truth 
that God had come to teach his people himself, 
and that there is a spirit in man which the in- 
spiration of the Almight giveth an understanding, 
they were satisfied to rest their hopes of salvation 
upon a practical conformity to the will of their 
heavenly Father, as revealed by His blessed 
spirit in their hearts, and while they gratefully 
accepted all the outward means, which Infinite 
wisdom had appointed, and regarded them as 
valuable aids to spiritual progress, they believed 
in the all-sufficiency and saving efficacy of this 
divine gift. 

Allusion is made in this letter to “a contest 
among the Quakers; George Keith and his 
friends on one side, and the rest of the Quakers 
on the other.” It may be proper here to remark 
that this contest arose out of the fact that Keith 
contended for the introduction of a creed founded 
upon the popular religious faith, and by his 
plausible arguments succeeded in carrying with 
him a considerable number of the early members, 
These separatists, however, soon dwindled ; some 
acknowledged their error, and were received again 
into the Society, whilst others, with their leader, 
became united to the established church. The 
great body of the Society continued in the pro- 
fession of their simple faith, and while it is faith- 


fully maintained, and we reject the appendages 
which theology has attempted to impose, we shall 
always be rejected by those who regard opinions 
and creeds as the test of Christianity, and our 
name to religion will be cast out as a reproach. 

While we entertain our own views of the sim- 
plicity of Christianity, and are faithful in their 
support, we should ever cultivate a charitable 
spirit towards those who differ from us, and we 
think the letter of Increase Woodward in reply 
to her father, which will appear in a future num- 
ber, plainly sets forth her own views, and ‘is 
commendable in this respect towards those who 
differ from her. 





Diep,—Tenth mo, 13th, at St. Martin’s, the resid- 
ence of his mother, Mary R. Parrott, after an illness of 
ten weeks, B. W. Bowers Parrott, son of the late 
Benjamin Parrott, of Kent County, Maryland, in the 
22d year of his age, a member of Cecil Monthly Meet- 
ing. His disease, which was of a pulmonary character, 
he bore with exemplary forftude, evidencing the pre- 
dominance of the Christian spirit. His language on 
taking leave of his mother was, ‘* Smile on me mother, 
I am not afraid.” 





By recent arrival from England we learn that 
a deputation from the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany have had an interview with the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce and the Manchester Com- 
mercial Association, for the purpose of explain- 
ing various matters connected with a telegraphic 
communication between Europe and the United 
States. 

C. W. Field, of New York, addressed the 
Chamber of Commerce. After adverting to the 
fact that the principal cities of Europe and the 
United States were connected by telegraph lines, 
he remarked that it only remained to lay down 
a wire between the coasts of Ireland and New- 
foundland. 


Careful soundings for the purpose had been 
made by Lieut. Maury, under the direction of 
the United States Government, and the bottom 
of the ocean had been found to consist of one 
uniform substance—a mass of shells so minute 
that they could only be seen by the aid of a 
microscope. These soundings proved the exist- 
tence of a kind of plateau, which seemed to have 
been created for the very purpose of laying down 
a telegraphic cable, the shelly stratum being con- 
tinued the whole distance. Specimens of the 
cable proposed to be laid down had been sub- 
mitted to many of the most distinguished engi- 
neers in this country, including Stephenson, 
Brunel, Bidder, Clarke and Crampton, as well 
as to Mr. Brett, who obtained the concession for 
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the first submarine telegraph company ever formed, 
and to Mr. Statham, who had devoted more time 
than any one else in the world to insulating cop- 
per wires for submarine purposes, and they all 
agreed in thinking that it would answer its pur- 
pose, and that the scheme was perfectly practi- 
cable. The persons who were promoting the un- 
dertaking had also been so successful in obtaining 
subscriptions that on Tuesday they gave an order 
for the construction of the entire length of cable 
required for the distance between Newfoundland 
and Ireland, the contract being taken by Messrs. 
Kuper & Co., London; Messrs. Newall & Co., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; and the Gutta Percha Com- 
pany, London. The cable was to be completed, 
and deposited on board a vessel by the 31st May 
next, in order that it might be laid down during 
the succeeding months of June and July. The| 
English Government had acted with the ntmost | 
liberality. It had already directed a vessel to 
be sent out at its own expense, to make further 
and thorough soundings, and to examine the | 
coasts of Ireland and Newfoundland, with the 
view to select the best places for landing the | 
cable. It had also agreed to guarantee an inter- 
est of four per cent per annum on the entire, 
amount of capital required to manufacture and | 
lay down the cable. The way in which it pro-| 
posed to do this was to give the company | 
£14,000 a year, which was equal to four per cent, | 
provided the shareholders did not receive more | 
than six per cent, in which case it would only | 
pay at the same rate as private individuals. He | 
believed also that the British Government would 
even go further, and furnish the company with 
vessels for laying down the cable free of any 
charge. As soon as the required capital was ob- 
tained the shareholders would be called together, 
and would elect their own directors, so that they 
might be assured that the undertaking was not 
in the hands of speculators. That it would prove 
a profitable investment there could be no doubt. 
With the present system of telegraphing, they 
could transmit through a single line of wires 
fourteen thousand four hundred and four words 
every twenty-four hours, but with the code which 
was being prepared they would be enabled to 
transmit at least thirty thousand words within 
that time between Europe and America. The 
shareholders would themselves have to consider 
what would be a reasonable charge for transmit- 
ting a message across the Atlantic, bearing in 
mind that they could not at present write a let- 
ter and receive an answer from New-York in 
less than 20 days, and from New-Orleans in less 
than twice that period. Many persons might 
assert that the scheme was visionary, but the 
same was at one time said of crossing the 
Atlantic in steamers. The feat was nevertheless 
accomplished then ; and he believed that in this 
instance there were no engineering or other dif- 
ficulties which could not be overcome. 








J. Brett, who is so well known in connection 
with submarine telegraphs, next spoke in sup- 
port of the scheme. It was undoubtedly a work 
of great magnitude ; 30,000 miles and upward 
of wire had to be prepared in a few months; but 
he believed that it would be®accomplished, and 
that during the summer of 1857 the telegraph 
communication between this country and America 
would be completed. But not only was this sys- 
tem of communication being extended to the 
westward ; it was being carried forward with 
great rapidity in the east. During the coming 
year, Malta, Corfu and Egypt would be joined 
to London ; and within three years he expected 
that the line would be extended to India. In the 
latter country 4,000 miles of telegraph had already 
been erected, and 3,000 more were now in pro- 
gress. The United States Government had re- 
cently selected some of their best officers to make 
further soundings in the Atlantic, and on their 
arrival in Ireland, a short time since, they in- 
formed Mr. Field that their opinion was even 
more favorable than before as to the suitableness 
of the plateau for the reception of the cable. 

Mr. Field, in answer to questions, stated that 
the first soundings, made in 1852, were not for any 
purpose connected with the laying down a tele- 
graph; but Lieut. Maury was even then so much 
struck with the extraordinary nature of the 
plateau, that he designated it ‘‘the telegraph 
plateau.” The persons interested in the Com- 
pany, who had spent years in obtaining exclusive 
rights and concessions, had consented to receive 
no compensation until the shareholders had re- 
ceived a ten per cent dividend on their money, 
and until all the working expenses had been 
cleared off ; after which they would take one half 
of the net profits then undisposed of. The 
capital required to manufacture and lay down 
the cable was at first estimated at £350,000 ; 
but, owing to the great competition for the con- 
struction of the cable, there had been a consider- 
able reduction in its cost ; and strong assurances 
had also been given by persons connected with 
the British Government that it would place at 
the Company’s disposal two vessels for laying 
down the wires. In this case the actual cost for 
the completion of the undertaking would be less 
than £250,000. If they only calculated upon 
sending 30,000 words per day, it would give them 
1,000 messages of 20 words each, after allowing 
10 words for the address, date and signature. 
The United States Government had not been 
asked for any guarantee yet, but they had grant- 
ed everything that had hitherto been asked. At 
the same time the shareholders must not reckon 
upon receiving any guarantee from it, because 
the Company might not perhaps obtain it. The 
charges for the transmission of messages had not 
yet been fixed; but he was not in favor of their 
being high. When once the cable was laid down 
they would incur no expense beyond the support 
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of the establishment at either end; and it was 
therefore desirable that they should keep the 
wire employed during the whole of the twenty- 
four hours. If they could not get a sufficient 
number of messages at £2, he would receive them 
at £1, or even at 10s., and rather than have the 
wire unemployed, he would come down to the 
penny postage system. 

At the Manchester Commercial Association, 
C. W. Field recapitulated some of the statements 
made at the previous meeting. 


In answer to questions, he said it was proposed 
that, when the cable was completed, it should be 
taken in two vessels to the center of the Atlantic, 
where the ends would be connected, and the ves- 
sels would then proceed respectively toward 


Atlantic, but he was not aware of a single in- 
stance in which those doubts had not been satis- 
factorily removed. Mr. Brett stated that the ca- 
ble which he had laid down in the Mediterranean, 
where the bottom was very uneven, weighed 
eight tons to the mile; but that which would be 
‘laid down in the Atlantic would not weigh more 
lthan one ton per mile. Between Dover and 
Ostend, and Dover and Calais, the cable was also 
necessarily heavy, owing to the frequent anchor. 
ing of vessels; and if, as frequently happened, 
the anchors caught the cable they were held so 
fast that they had to be cut away from the ves. 
sels. The Chairman remarked that the difference 
of time between the two countries, of about 5 
hours, was a great advantage. Mr. Field said 
\ the precise difference was 4 hours 48 minutes. 


America and Ireland, paying out the cable at| For one portion of the day the wire would be 
the rate of from eight to ten miles per hour. The | worked from America, and during the other por- 
months of June and July had been selected, be-| tion from England. Mr. Brett stated that in. 
cause during that portion of the year there were| numerable experiments had been made by Dr. 
scarcely ever any storms in the northern part of | Whitehouse respecting the current of the electric 
the Atlantic. The strength of the cable had| fluid; and he was now enabled to give them, to 
been tested with four tons, and there was noj|the hundredth or thousandth part of a second, 
doubt that it would answer its purpose in that| how long it would take to beconveyed across the 
respect. When laid at the bottom of the ocean, | Atlantic. He had also invented an instrument 
it would in time become incrusted, but this would | for weighing the fluid. Mr. Field said the time 
in no way injure it. The cable was composed of | taken to convey the fluid through 2,000 miles of 
seven copper wires, covered with three separate | wire was less than a quarter of a second. Mr. 
layers of gutta percha, over which was bound | Brett mentioned that Mr. Field had given his 
hemp saturated with tar and other materials, the | check for £25,000 toward the undertaking, and 
whole being inclosed in 126 iron wires. Even| that the total amount subscribed by himself and 





if the outside wire became detached, it would | his friends was upward of £100,000. No portion 
not affect the conducting wire, as the gutta per-| of the capital would be called for, unless it was abso- 
cha in which the latter was enveloped was in-| lutely required, and he hoped that the calls would 


destructible in water. Mr. Brett mentioned one| not exceed 15s. in the pound. Mr. M. Ross 
or two instances in which anchors and other iron | (Vice-Precsident of the Association) proposed a 
articles, long immersed in water, had become | vote of thanks to the deputation, and expressed 
covered with a solid mass of concrete ; and said} his belief that the undertaking would prove re- 
it was not at all impossible, in the course of time, } munerative to the shareholders The motion was 
the cable which they were about to lay down be-| seconded by Mr. W. R. Wood, and agreed to; 
tween Ireland and America might become in-| after which the deputation retired. 

crusted some feet in thickness. In reply to the 

Chairman, Mr. Field stated that the greatest ANECDOTE. 

depth of the ocean was 2,070 fathoms, which was| A gentleman was once riding in Scotland bya 
within 13 miles of the centre. In order to ascer-| bleaching ground, where a poor woman was at 
tain that the electric current could be conveyed | work watering her webs of linen cloth. He asked 
through 2,000 miles of submarine wires, experi-| her where she went to church, and what she 
ments were made several weeks ago on the lines| heard on the preceding day, and how much she 
of the Magnetic Company between London and| remembered. She could not even tell the text 


Manchester. Ten wires were united, and after|ofthesermon. ‘ And what good can the preach- 


the usual business of the day had been done, 
Professor Morse, Dr. Whitehouse, Dr. Bright, 
and himself (Mr. Field), spent the whole night 
in conducting experiments, which resulted in es- 
tablishing beyond a doubt the practicability of 
sending messages that distance ; and it was a 
well-known fact that there was much greater 
difficulty in subterranean than with submarine 
wires. Various doubts had been at different 
times raised by scientific gentlemen as to the 
practicability of working the telegraph across the 


ing do you,” said he, “if you forget it all?” 
“ Ah, sir, replied the poor woman, “ if you look 
at this web on the grass, you will see as fast as 
ever I put the water on it, the sun dries it all up; 
and yet, sir, I sce it gets whiter and whiter.” 


Human strength and human weakness are only 
names in religion. The mightiest man in the hour 
of trial can do nothing without the strength of 
God; and the weakest woman can do all things 
if Christ strengthen her.— Clark. 
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VALUABLE MINE. 


Mr. R. C. Webster, living on the old road to 
Hackensack, about a mile from the New York 
turnpike, and two miles from the Passaic Bridge 
at East Newark, some years ago discovered on 
his property a peculiar rock, which was found 
very useful for fertilizing, and also for making 
paint, and it led to the formation of a Manufac- 
turing Company, which purchased the land from 
Mr. W. for $450,000. 

They continued selling the land for fertilizing 
purposes until recently, when it was discovered 
that the stone contained about four per cent. of 
nickel, and also a large proportion of oxide of 
lime and cobalt, and a small portion of silver, 
which parties in Europe had known for a long 
time, and had been purchasing the rock at $15 
per ton, for the purpose of extracting these valu- 
able substances. 

A steam mill was recently erected for the 
purpose of grinding the rock into powder, and 
about twenty men are constantly employed, who 
turn out from 300 to 400 barrels a week, each 
barrel weighing 400 pounds. This is the second 
and richest discovery of nickel in the United 
States, and promises to be very profitable, the 
mine being estimated to be worth millions of 
dollars. A shaft is now being sunk and other 


improvements made to carry on the business 
with more facility —Newark, N. J., Advocate. 


Extracts from correspondence of the New Vork Tribune. 
BAYARD TAYLOR IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
[Continued from page 621.} 

Gora, Germany, Oct., 1856. 

We left Zurich in a carriage for Goden, at the 
foot of the Rihi, in order to ascend that fashiona- 
ble peak before sunset. While dining at Zug, I 
was accosted by a Swiss guide, who wished me 
to take him into my service. Now, I had deter- 
mined to take no guide (none being necessary) 
until we should reach the Furca Pass; but the 
minute I saw the man full in the face, and 
looked into the clear depths of his unwavering 
dark-blue eyes, he had me completely in his 
power. I felt that I must take him, before his 
proposition was half spoken; yet, like a pru- 
dent man of the world, I hesitated, and 
bargained, and made conditions, all savoring 
of mistrust, while in reality I would have trust- 
ed all my worldly possessions in his hands. Why 
must we ever distort our features with these 
conventional masks? Why not say at once: 
“T know you and believe in you ?”—for our 
natural instincts are a thousand times truer than 
the judgment of the world. 

Joseph being engaged (blushing up to the 
roots of his hair as he confessed to the know- 
ledge of a few Alpine melodies,) we pushed on 
to Goldau, and commenced the ascent. Our 
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Alpine luggage, consisting of two heavy valises, 
probably 120 pounds weight, was transferred to 
the shoulders of a rather lean native, who re- 
joiced at the prospect of earning five francs by 
carrying it to the very top of the Rihi. It would 
have broken the back of a New York porter be- 
fore the end of the first mile. Our Swiss, how- 
ever, reached the top in fifteen minutes after us, 
and we were less than three hours in climbing 
the eight miles. There was no sunset, and the 
delicious tones of the Alpine horn awoke us at 
dawn, to see no sunrise. We shivered on the 
summit half an hour, to no purpose; many tra- 
vellers went down in disgust, but there is no use 
in losing one’s temper, and we took coffee. 
Then we went up again and took our station in 
the cloud. Presently appeared Joseph, who 
said: “IT have seen something ; look that way,” 
pointing to the west, “‘and wait a little.”” Soon 
there was a glimmer, as if a strip of cloud light- 
ed by the sun, then the vapors parted, and for 
an instant the whole line of the Bernese Alps, 
from the Finsteraar-horn to the Jungfrau, stood 
unvailed in the face of morning. Horns of 
immaculate snow, golden-clear, flushes of topaz 
on the frosted silver of the glaciers—a moment 
naked and beautiful as the goddesses on Mount 
Ida, then vailed in their floating cloudy drapery 
from eyes that were almost too weak to bear their 
splendors. 

Now came the wind and cleared the peak, and 
as far as the hills of the Rhine all was mottled 
light and shadow; gleams of beryl from the 
lakes and starry flashing of white towers, dots 
on the distant blue. We had all we came to see, 
and more than we had hoped for. Yet I met 
an American, who had stood on the Rihi, on as 
clear a morning, and was much disappointed. 
“Tt was just like a painting,” said he; “the 
panoramas you see on exhibition are a great deal 
finer.” 

Our route was over the Furca Pass, by the 
glacier of Rhone, the Grimsel and down the 
valley of the Aar to Meyringen ; then over the 
Scheideck, by the Rosenlaui glacier to Grindel- 
wald, and over the Wengern Alp to Lauterbrun- 
nen and Interlacken. We had six days among 
the high Alps, without a cloud in the sky—at 
most a gauzy scarf of vapor floating around the 
snowy cones, to soften the sharpness of their 
profiles on the deep blue of the air. We crept 
into the ice-caverns of the glaciers, and from 
under their vaults of translucent sapphire looked 
on the rose-tinted forms of the cataracts; we 
saw the splendid Wetterhorn hanging over the 
dark-green fir forests; we listened to the roar of 
avalanches from the Jungfrau, and watched their 
snow-dust tumbling a thousand feet down the 
precipice, while tranquilly consuming our cha- 
mois ragout on the Wengern Alps ; we held our 
heads under the Staubbach which flung its waters 
upon us from a height of nine hundred feet, and 
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wet our backs through and through ; we leaned | reaching the Mer de Glace, from the Chapeau to 
over the Aar, where it plunges down the gorge| Montanvert, where we waited twenty-four hours, 
of Handek, and noticed its wonderful resem-|in a snow-storm, intending to push on to the 
blance to boiled cauliflower ; and finally, at| Jardin, a spot of green in the midst of eternal 
Interlacken, we bade adieu to the Bernese Alps, } ice, 10,000 feet above the sea ; but we were com- 
and to Joseph, from whom we parted with mu-| pelled to give it up. Crossing the pass of the 
tual tears. Téte Noire to Martigny, we took the diligence 
Switzerland swarmed with travellers this Sum- | over the Simplon, and descended to Lago Mag- 
mer. The mountain passes were alive with brown | giore on the second day. Except the Gorge of 
straw flats, drab skirts, checked coats and wide-| Gondo, on the Italian side, which, for pictur- 
awakes. Even at the hospice on the Grimsel, | esque effect, is one of the finest things in the 
6,000 feet above the sea, you heard the English | Alps, the Simplon road is less striking than that 
and American languages rather than the Hel-| over the St. Gothard. In one respect, however, 
vetic German. Toward the close of each day,|it should be preferred by those who cross the 
there was a general stampede along the roads, in | Alps for the first time—the transition from Swiss 
order to be first at the hotel and get the best | to Italian scenery is sudden and complete. A 
rooms. The telegraph, however, runs across the | few miles of bare, rocky defile, and you exchange 
glaciers, and our prudent guide always had our | the fir for the chestnut, mulberry and fig—the 
quarters engaged two days in advance, to the} mountain chalet for the vine covered verandas of 
astonishment of many tourists who took pains to | the bright southern country houses. 
rush past us. The expense is but a franc, and! My holiday time was getting short, and I 
I would advise travellers to take advantage of | could only indulge my companions with a flying 
this improvement during the fashionable season. | trip through Italy. We spent a day in Milan, 
From Interlacken we went to Berne (where I | and then set out in a heavy rain for Venice, 
was fortunate enough to make the acquaintance | Radetsky, with his staff, left at the same time 
of Mr. Fay,) Freyberg and Vevay. At the! for Verona, and at Coccaglio, where we waited 
latter place as well as Geneva, the hotels were|an hour for the train from Brescia, we came 
filled to overflowing, and we had some difficulty | together. The old Marshal and his company took 
in getting quarters. The cost of travel in Europe | possession of the refreshment room, keeping the 
is much increased this year, partly by the increase | rest of us, who were very hungry, out of it until 
of travellers and partly by the rise in the price of they had finished. Nothing could have been 
provisions. I wasglad tofind, however, that there | more politely done. The guards begged our par- 
are fewer attempts at extortion than formerly ; | don, asked us as a special favor not to go in, and 
the hotel business is systematized and regulated, | admitted us even before Radetsky had retired. 
and the rates, though high, are tolerably uniform | I looked at the old veteran with much interest. 
all over the Continent—so that, if a traveller | He is now within three or four years of ninety, 
suffers serious imposition, it is probably owing to | yet still performs his duties as Military Governor 
his own carelessness or verdancy. of Austrian Italy. He has at length been obliged 
On entering the valley of Chamouni I recog-! to give up his horse, and now reviews his troops 
nized the rocks of the Grand Mulets, just under | in an open carriage. He is a short, thick-set 
the eaves of the clouds which concealed the dome | man, walks rather slowly, but firmly, and has a 
of Mont Blane, from their resemblance to Albert | face full of vitality. His short white hair, thick 
Smith’s panorama; but an English tourist, fa-| white mustache, heavy brows, prominent cheek- 
miliar with the valley, declared that I was mis- | bones and square jaws, give him the precise ex- 
taken. I appealed to a sun-burnt, grizzly-headed | pression of an old bull-terrier. Such courage, 
old fellow, who was walking beside us. ‘They | resolution and unyielding tenacity of purpose I 
are the Grand Mulets,” said he, “ and I ought | never saw in an old man’s face before. If he gets 
to know, for I have been fourteen times on the | his teeth set once, you may be sure he will hold 
top of Mont Blanc.” He was the noted guide| on. Such a man was Carvajal, Pizarro’s magni- 
Coutet. At the hotel, a limping waiter showed | ficent old warrior. 
us to our rooms. “I have just come down from| In Venice, we had four cloudless days, and 
Mont Blanc,” he said, apologetically, “and am | four nights in a gondola, under the full moon. 
very tired and sore.’’ He had employed the | Such days and nights are dreams, and my return 
greater part of his Summer’s earnings in hiring | to Padua was the awakening upon a dull reality. 
two guides, with whom he had gone as far as the | The vineyards on the road to Bologna were 
Rochers Rouges, only one hour’s journey from | purple with abundant grapes, for there was 4 
the summit, when they were driven back by a| vintage in Italy for the first time in five years. 
furious storm. Nothing daunted, he had made | The disease of the vine appears to be gradually 
up his mind to try again, so soon as the weather | disappearing, like that of the potato, and these 
should be favorable. Such is the fascination of | two invaluable plants are now healthy, with few 
the mighty Mountain. exceptions, throughout Europe. The failure of 
We had bad weather, and only succeeded in 








the vintage for so many years has greatly impo - 
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verished the Italian people. Wine has risen to 
full five times its former price, and is withal so 
bad that one can hardly drink it. Montefiascone 
and Montepulciano wholly belie their old re- 
nown, and those who now taste the golden Orvi- 
eto cannot understand why it should have been 
80 praised. 

We had a week in Florence. I saw much of 
my old friend Powers, who divides his time be- 
tween Art and Invention. His statue, La Pen- 
serosa, which has been purchased by Mr. James 
Lennox, is nearly finished. It is thoroughly 
Miltonic, and I don’t know what more I could 
say. The face is uplifted, abstracted, 

*¢ With looks commercing with the skies, 

The rapt soul sitting in her eyes ;” 
the figure large and majestic, with a sweeping 
train, partly held in one hand, as she moves 
slowly forward. In many respects it is Powers’s 
best work, though it may not be so popular as 
his “ California.” Galt had just arrived in Flo- 
rence, and was about commencing his statue of 
Jefferson. 

We hastened on to Rome, although it was 
rather early in the season. My companions, how- 
ever, had little fear of either fever or robbers, 
and so, after ten years of absence, I acted as 
their cicerone through churches, palaces and 
ruins. I saw little change in Rome since 1846, 
except along the Appian Way, where many new 
exhumations have been made, and a number of 
glaring tablets, headed with “Pius IX. Pont. | 
Max.,”’ inserted in the venerable fronts of Roman 
baths and ampitheaters. There was also a tablet 
in St. Peter’s, on the left of the Apostle’s chair, 
commemorating the Immaculate Conception.— 
Oh, Pio Nono! you are as vain as you are weak, 
and we who once respected you can now only 
pity you. 

On the day of our departure, the Pope rode past 
our hotel in his carriage. We leaned out of the 
dining-room windows, looked in, and received 
his benediction. He has a kind, amiable, grand- 
motherly old face, and his blessing could do no 
harm! Poorman! I think he means well, but 
he is in bad hands, and Rome, which had a 
transient sunrise during the first year of his 
Pontificate, is now sunk in as blind a night as 
ever. 

My respect for the Roman people is ircreased, 
by comparing them with the Florentines, who are 
an impersonation of all that is mean and corrupt. 
There is honor and virtue to be found among 


the Tuscan peasants, I doubt not, but for the |. 


bourgeoisie of Florence one can have no feeling 
but that of utter loathing and contempt. No 
lady can walk alone in Florence without being 
grossly insulted, and even in a carriage, with a 
gentleman’s protection, she must run the gaunt- 
let of a thousand insolent starers. The faces of 
the youths express a precocious depravity, and 
the blear-eyed old men show in every wrinkle the | 





records of a debauched and degraded life. There 
is no help for such a people; they are slaves, 
and deserve to be so. 

But of all cheering signs of progress in Eu- 
rope, there is none so truly encouraging as the 
present condition of Sardinia. I passed through 
the country first in August, 1845, and now, in 
October, 1856, I have returned to witness what 
has been done in those eleven years. Then, Sor- 
dinia was scarcely in advance of Tuscany, and 
her material development seemed to be at a 
stand-still. Now, nearly 500 miles of railroad 
are in operation, her commerce has been doubled, 
her productive industry vastly increased, her ag- 
riculture fostered and improved, and—best of 
all—she has a liberal Constitution, an enlight- 
ened and energetic Government, and a happy 
and hopeful people. From Genoa to Turin, 
along the old road where I then walked in dust 
through sleepy villages, all is now activity and 
animation. New houses have been built, new 
fields plowed, bare mountain-sides terraced and 
planted with vine, new mills bestride the idle 
streams, and a thrifty and industrious population 
are at work on all sides. Sardinia has set a 
noble example to the other Italian States, and 
her success is the surest basis for the future in- 
dependence of Italy. 





INFLUENCE. 


BY GEO. W. BUNGAY. 
Drop follows drop and swells 
With rain the sweeping river ; 
Word follows word, and tells 
A truth that lives forever. 
Flake follows flake like sprites, 
Whose wings the winds dissever ; 
Thought follows thought, and lights 
The realm of mind forever. 


Beam follows beam to cheer 
The cloud a bolt would shiver ; 
Throb follows throb, and fear 
Gives place to joy forever. 


The drop, the flake, the beam 
Teach us a lesson ever ; 

The word, the thought, the dream 
Impress the soul forever. 





THE BEAUTIFUL LAND. 
BY T. MACKELLAR. 
There is a land immortal, 
The beautiful of lands ; 
Beside the ancient portal 
A sentry grimly stands ; 
He only can undo it, 
And open wide the door ; 
And mortals who pass through it. 
Are mortals never more. 


That glorious land is Heaven, 
And Death the sentry grim; 

The Lord therefore has given 
The opening keys to him: 

And ransomed spirits, sighing 
And sorrowful for sin, 

Pass through that gate in dying, 
And freely enter in. 
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Though dark and drear the passage 
That leadeth to the gate, 

Yet grace comes with the message 
To souls that watch and wait; 

And at the time appointed, 
A messenger comes down, 

And leads the Lord’s anointed, 
From the cross to glory’s crown. 


Their sighs are lost in singing, 
There’re blessed in their tears; 
Their journey heavenward winging, 
They leave to earth their fears ; 

Death like an Angel seemeth, 
«© We welcome thee !”’ they cry; 
Their face with glory beameth, 
Tis life for them to die. 





THE ECHO. 


I stood on the bank of a swift-flowing river, 
While I marked its clear current roll rapidly past; 
It seemed to my fancy forever repeating, 

That the dearest enjoyments of life could not last. 
¢ O tell me,” I said, ** rapid stream of the valley, 
That bears in thy course the blue waters away, 
Can the joys of life’s morning awake but to vanish ? 
Can the feelings of love be all doomed to decay ?” 
And Echo repeated, “* All doomed to decay !” 


«¢ Flow on in thy course, rapid stream of the valley ; 

Since the pleasures of life we so quickly resign, 

My heart shall rejoice in the wild scenes of Nature, 

And friendship’s delights, while they yet may be 
mine. 

Must all the sweet charms of mortality perish ? 

And friendship’s endearments, ah! will they not stay? 

The simple enchantments of soft bleoming Nature, | 

And the pleasures of mind,—must they too fade 
away ?” 


And Echo slow answered, *‘ They too fade away !” 





«¢ Then where,” I exclaimed, “is there hope for the | 
mourner, 

A balm for his sorrow, a smile for his grief? 

If beautiful scenes like the present shall vanish, 

Where, where shali we seek for a certain relief ?” 

«¢ Oh! fiy,”’ said my soul, *¢ to the feet of thy Savior ! 

Believe in his mercy, for pardon now pray. 

In him there is fullness of joy and salvation; 

Thy gladness shall live, and shall never decay.” 

And Echo said sweetly, ** Shall never decay !”? 





From Household Words. 
THE SHINGLE MOVEMENT. 


Few common things are more interesting, or 
have done more mischief than the wandering | 
beach-stones upon the shores of Kent. From 
the remotest historic periods the shifting of the 
shingle has been a source of surprise and annoy- 
ance to the inhabitants of the north-eastern 
coast. ‘Travelling beach-stones, as they are 
called, have blocked up estuaries and havens, 
choked up the mouths of rivers, and ruined 
every Cinque-port in succession. Romney, Rye, 
Hythe, and Sandwich, have all died a Cinque- 
port’s death—perished for want of water. Dover, 
the last of the Cinque-ports, would have shared 
the same fate years ago, had not its mouth been 
kept open by constant sluicing. 

It is amusing to observe the choice of diffi- 
culties offered to our notice, if we attempt to 
investigate the movements of these erratic peb- 





bles. Old fishermen say, that “the beach or 
shingle, comes and goes with the wind,” and, of 
course, with them, that settles the matter. In- 
deed, we also believe, that it is the wind-wave 
that sends the beach-stones upon their travels 
from west to east. But there are other opinions 
upon this subtle point which we will look into, 

“The shingle,” says one scientific observer, 
‘is moved by the surf, which, in the heavy 
south-west winds, breaks in a direction somewhat 
inclined to the line of the coast, and sends it on 
its travels to the eastward.” 

“ Admitted,” says another, * but this motive 
power is liable to be overrated, because the 
ridges of the breaking waves shape themselves 
to the form of the coast. Thus, in a deep horse- 
shoe bay, for instance, the wind-wave would, of 
course, infringe upon the shore of the bay at 
different angles, and move the beach in contrary 
directions ” 

Another theory is, “ That the shingle is moved 
in part by the tidal current taking advantage of 
the disturbance caused by the surf, and so giving 
the beach-stones a westerly motion.” But that 
is irreconcilable with the fact, that the shingles 
always travel towards the east. Here, however, 
the tidal theorist steps in, and says, “That the 
tidal current is the only motion which can affect 
the shingle in deep, or moderately deep water, 
because the motion of the wind-wave is insensible 
a few feet deep.” The wind-wave theorists meet 


| this statement by the fact, that inasmuch as the 


tidal currents operate equally in opposite direc- 
tions, so the shingle, if moved by this power, 
would merely flow up and down a certain space, 
and not exhibit a steady progress, as it does, from 
west to east. 

In the midst of these doubts and contradictions, 
it is positively asserted by others, that the 
shingles do not travel below one fathom under 
low-water mark. For instance, few travelling 
beach-stones ever manage to creep round a groyne 
—or projection, run out into the sea—the outer 
end of which is maintained in six feet depth of 
water, at all times of the tide. Now and then, 


| indeed, a few straggling stones may be found to 


have passed such a point, but, for the mass, 
their roaming propensities are checked by this 
simple contrivance. Neither do beach-stones 
travel along in deep water, under the face of a 
vertical cliff; and, at fifty yards only from the 
steep beach off the pitch of Dungeness, the 
head-quarters of travelled beach-stones, an 
anchor armed with a scoop brings up nothing 
but mud. 

Not wishing to complicate matters, we at once 
admit these to be facts, and that they would 
seem to prove that shingle objects to travel in 
deep water, and that its course can be arrested 
whenever we please. But we had better proceed 
cautiously, for no conjuror is up to more artful 
tricks than your travelled beach-stone. He is most 
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expert at playing at hide and seek. Even Colonel | sity of shifting 1t again 1s quite evident, as ships 
Pasley, while operating upon the hull of the} running up the channel are liable to be misled by 
Royal George, at Spithead, did not come to any | it, for, of course, a lighthouse should be placed 


positive opinion upon the matter. He found, } where the danger begins. 
indeed, that the tide acted as powerfully at the} Another important accumulation of beach- 
bottom as at the top; and, moreover, that it| stones is at Portland, where the shingle move- 
usually turned a little earlier below, than it did | ment is very curious. This place is very fre- 
above (a fact, we believe, not known before,) | quently visited as a natural wonder, and perhaps 
but that he thought it was incapable of moving | it is the most singular collection of beach-stones 
the shingle, or any rounded object at the bottom | on our shores. Let us suppose a mass of rounded 
of Spithead. ‘There may be,” he continued, | pebbles, composed of jasper, chert, limestone, and 
“narrow straits and passages where the scouring | other substances partaking of the character of the 
of the tide might remove shingles and other round- | rocks and cliffs of part of Devon and Cornwall. 
ed objects, but no such cases have as yet been} We will not stop to inquire by what means these 
proved.” stones travelled scores of miles along these shores, 
Now, if the tide has no influence upon the | andultimately rolled themselves upintoathinstrip 
shingle, and if it does not travel below one fathom | about seventeen miles long, a quarter of a mile 
under low-water mark, what becomes of the | broad, and about six feet deep, and so loose that 
millions of tons of pebbles, which, after forming | a horse’s leg sinks to the knee at every step. 
a moveable covering for scores of miles upon our | This arrangement is curious enough, but by some 
southern beaches, mysteriously dwindle away at| process the stones are made to diminish in di- 
various places, leaving the shore covered with | mensions from west to east, as though nature had 
sand? So abrupt is the disappearance of beach- | sorted them into parcels according to their size. 
stones, that the place of their exit is almost uni-} At Portland, for instance, they are of the size 
versally called ‘‘ Sand-dowa,” or “‘ shingle-end;”’ | of swans’ eggs; further on they diminish to 
for, where the shingle ends, the sand begins. If} hen’s eggs, then to pigeons’ eggs, then to 
it does not withdraw itself into deep water, and | the size of horse-beans ; then they dwindle down 
re-appear again on some other shore, what be-| to peas, and, ultimately, they pass through all 
comes of it? It is difficult to suppose that its|the gradations of small shot, and finally vanish 
travels end at these places. Although there is/| into mere dusty specks of blown sand. 
an onward flow of myriads of tons, yet the shin-| An attempt has been made to explain how 
gles never appear to advance beyond these well-| this diminishing process is brought about. It 
known limits. seems that the largest pebbles are always found 
The shingle movement is more lively on some | to leeward, and this is accounted for by their be- 
shores than on others. It is very brisk in the|ing more easily moved by seas than those of 
neighborhood of Dungeness; where a mighty | small dimensions, and being usually found upon 
mass of live beach is marching triumphantly into | the surface, they offer nearly the whole of their 
the sea. The rate at which the shingle grows | bulk to the action of the waves. Whereas, the 
seaward here, can be calculated with tolerable | latter being more uniform in size, and closer 
accuracy by means of the lighthouse. The ear-| packed together, expose little more than their 
liest known building upon this spot was raised in| upper surfaces, over which the waves have a 
sixteen hundred and three, at one hundred yards | tendency to travel, rather than to lift them from 
from the end of the Ness. In seventeen hundred | their bed. Thus the larger pebbles are rolled 
and ninety-three it was seven hundred yards in-| about by every wave, whilst the smaller pebbles 
land—if we may so call this mass of pebbles.| are only moved in a mass. This seems to ac- 
Of course the lighthouse had become worse than | count for the position of the largest shingles be- 
useless, for it acted as a decoy, and was the cause | ing always to leeward, and to a certain extent 
of many wrecks. It was pulled down in seven-| explains the diminishing process observable in 
teen hundred and ninety-three, and again built) this bar; but we confess it does not clear up 
within a hundred yards of the then extremity of | the mystery altogether: for why is not this sin- 
the growing mass. Thus, in one hundred and | gular arrangement found upon other beaches ? 
hinety years, the Ness had advanced six hundred | For here it 1s soclearly marked, that a Portland 
yards into deep water at arate of seven feet ten | fisherman is said to be able to distinguish in the 
inches per annum. From actual survey made by | darkest night, any precise spot on the beach by 
Her Majesty’s ship Blazer, in eighteen hundred | the size of the pebbles. 
and forty-four, this new lighthouse was twohun-| It has been further noticed, that the action of 
dred and twenty-one yards from low-water mark ; | the north-west wind clears away the pebbles in 
consequently the Ness had again advanced up to| parts of this bar, and that the south-west wind 
that period one hundred and twenty-one yards, | restores them again. But how is it that the 
or at the rate of about seven feet four inches per} same sized stones are returned to their proper 
annum. Now the distance from the lighthouse | places, so as not to interfere in a perceptible de- 
to the sea, is becoming so great, that the neces-| gree with the diminishing process the shingles 
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here are subject to? Nature never seems to 
make a blunder in returning the stolen shingle. 
She never mixes her swans’ eggs with her 
pigeons’ eggs or with blown sand. And it must 
be borne in mind, that these incessant changes 
and adjusting of particles is carried on during a 
zig-zag movement of the whole mass, without 
sensibly interfering with the proportions of an 
immense thin strip of shingles seventeen miles 
long, which still retains, in defiance of these 
operations, a gradation in the size of its pebbles 
from one end to the other. 

If this singular bar is cut in a transverse di- 
rection in any part of its length, one general 
slope exists. Thus, from the summit down to a 
depth of from three and a-half to four and a- 
half fathoms below low water, the rate of incli- 
nation varies from one in five and a-half to one 
in seven. In the next depth of two fathoms, 
the slope is one in eight to one in eleven. Out- 
side this the slope is one in thirty, varying from 
six to eight fathoms; at which depth below 
low-water mark the shingle ceases entirely, and 
is succeeded by fine sand. These angles of in- 
clination are very instructive to engineers, in 
the formation of long-slope break-waters such as 
Cherbourg, Plymouth, Ardglass, Donaghadee, 
&c.; and as the long-slope system was not fully 
carried out at any of these works, their history 
is a history of disasters. We read of hundreds 
of thousands of tons of huge blocks of stone 
being carried away by a single gale at Plymouth 
and Cherbourg during their construction, and 
even now a large staff of engineers and work- 
men are constantly employed in repairs; but in- 
deed, it seems that it belongs exclusively to the 
variable and capricious effects of the sea, when 
allowed to spend itself upon a long slope, to fix 
not only the angle of repose, but the very shape 
of the slope. 

An attentive examination of the accumulative 
and destructive action of the waves upon shiugle 
beaches has produced a rule, so far as one can 
be formed upon this subject. It has been ob- 
served that when seven or any less number of 
waves fall upon the shore per minute, that then 
a destructive action is going on—or, in other 
words, that the shingle is disappearing. But that 
when nine or any greater number of waves beat 
upon the shore in the same time, then an accu- 
mulative action is going on—or the beach is 
increasing. This rule, however, must be received 
with caution, for it has been remarked that 
shingle generally accumulates with off-shore 
winds, and is scoured off during on-shore winds, 
and we believe that, however acute and scien- 
tific observations may be conducted upon 
the action of the sea at particular localities, 
that it would not be prudent to receive such 
conclusions as applicable to beaches in general. 
There was an instance of this last winter, when 
a heavy ground-swell, brought on by a gale of 
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five hours’ duration, scoured away, in fourteen 
hours, three million nine hundred thousand tons 
of pebbles from the coast near Dover. But in 
three days, without any shift of wind, upwards 
of three million tons were thrown back again, 
It should be mentioned that these figures are, 
to a certain extent, conjectural, but they approxi- 
mate to the truth; the quantities having been 
derived from careful measurement of the profile 
of the beach. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. __ 


FLour ayp MeaL.—There are free selleus of fresh 
ground Flour at $6 50 per bbl., and in some instances 
a fraction less has been acceded to in order to effect 
sales. Small sales of better brands for home con- 
sumption at $6 75 a 7 00 per bbl. Sales of extra and 
fancy brands at $6 50 a 800. There is very liitle 
export demand. Rye Flour is worth $4 52 per barrel, 
Corn Meal is dull, at $3 00 per bbl. Buckwheat 
Meal sells at $2 50 a $2 75. 


Grain.— Wheat is dull, but prices are steady, 
Sales of prime new Southern and Pennsylvania red at 
$151 a 152, and $160 a 162 for white. Rye 
continues steady; sales of Penna. at 80c. Corn is 
in request ; sales of old yellow at 70c, afloat, and 69¢ 
in store; old white brings 67c, and new yellow 57c, 
Oats are steady. Sales of prime old Pennsylvania 
and Delaware at 44a 44}c per bushel. 





1WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Session of this 
Institution will commence on Second-day the tenth of 
Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $70 00 per 
session, and no extra charges. 
For further information address either of the under 
signed DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


T & L. WARD, Puiain Bonnet Makers, North West 
» corner 9th and Spruce streets, Philadelphia. 
11th mo. 29th.—2m. 


REE LABOR GOODS.—Persons who would avoid 
using the products of unrequited toil, are hereby 
respectfully informed that an extensive and fully as- 
sorted stock of Free Labor Groceries, also an assort- 
ment ef free cotton goods, is now in store, at No, 207 
Fulton street, New York city, where orders will be 
promptly executed by the agent, E. Towne; and the 
Board of Managers of the New York Free Produce As- 
sociation of Friends, take great pleasure in assuring 
the friends of the anti-slavery cause, that they can 
fully rely on the goods being as represented. 
On behalf of the Board. 
Isaac H. Auien. 
Rost. Linptey Murray. 
JonaTHAN DIcKENSON. 








HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
e BOYS.--The Winter Session of this institution 
will commence the 17th of 11th mo. 1856, and continue 
twenty weeks. 

Terms.—Seventy dollars per session, one half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term 
No extra charges. For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington County, N. J. 

10th mo., 1856.3m. 








